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The threatened encroachment by American capital on Manchuria, traditionally regarded by St. Petersburg and Tokyo as their special preserve, and Russia's fear of the growing strength of Japan were the chief causes of the Russo-Japanese rapprochement. On July 30, 1907, X.S., two days after the conclusion of a Russo-Japanese treaty of navigation and commerce and of a fisheries agreement, the two Powers signed a convention in which they promised to respect each other's territorial integrity and to uphold in Manchuria the principle of the Open Door, The secret articles, however, gave Japan a free hand in Korea and recognized southern Manchuria and Inner Mongolia as the Japanese sphere of influence, and northern Manchuria and Outer Mongolia as the Russian sphere. These undertakings were made more definite in the Russo-Japanese treaty of July 4, 1910, N.S., which contained no reference to the integrity of China or the Open Door and, like the 1907 convention, included secret articles providing, among other things, for "common action ... for the safeguarding and defense" of Russian and Japanese ^'special interests" in their respective spheres of influence. Six weeks later (August 29, N.S.) Japan annexed Korea. In December, 1911, Outer Mongolia, instigated by Russian agents, proclaimed its independence and became a de facto Russian protectorate.9 The secret Russo-Japanese treaty of July 8, 1912, N.S., amplified and redefined the provisions of the 1907 and 1910 agreements bearing on the partition of Mongolia and Manchuria. These predatory arrangements were, of course, incompatible with the Manchurian section of the Treaty of Portsmouth. The Russo-Japanese rapprochement was countenanced by France and Great Britain, the two partners in the 1904 entente cordiale being linked to St. Petersburg and Tokyo by interlocking alliances and political agreements.
Economic factors, which are not to be confused with speculations concerning problematic future gains, played no part in Russian expansion in the Far East. Incursions into Chinese territory were not prompted by the pressure of financial or business interests (unless one chooses to regard the Yalu concession as a business enterprise), nor did they open up new channels of commerce. Russia's Chinese trade was negligible, and her railway ventures in China were unprofitable. In
financial four-Power group (the United States, Great Britain, France, and Ger-naany) was the^arhngpoint of the organized movement that led to the revolution.
s The autonomy "ofOuteFHongouVwas conceded" "by China, under strong sian pressure, in the Kiahkta agreement of May 25 (June 7, N.S.), 191 >.